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The Expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome in A.D. 19 (*) 


That official action was taken against the Jews in Rome in the early years 
of Tiberius’ principate is generally agreed. No less than four ancient authors 
— Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius and Dio — speak directly of it, while a fifth 
— the younger Seneca — would appear to allude to it also ('). Yet despite 
such wide attestation, much remains unclear and scholarly opinion still 
remains very divided about both the scope of the measures taken and the 
reason for them. Who, for instance, was the target of the government 
clampdown? All the Jews, only some of them or merely their gentile 
converts ? There is no consensus here (°). Equally disputed are the motives 
of the authorities. Some assert that action was taken on general moral 
grounds (°). Others allege Jewish success in proselytising (*). Jewish crimina- 
lity has also been adduced and at least one scholar has seen the answer in 
prostitution (°). It is my intention in this paper to try and clarify this whole 


(*) I would like to thank Dr. E. D. Hunt for reading the original draft of this article. 

(1) Jos., Ant. Iud. XVIII.81-4 ; Tac., Ann. II.85.5 ; Suert., Tib. 36.1 ; Dio LVII.18.5a; 
SEN., Ep. Mor. CVIII.22. 

(2) For all the Jews, see, for instance, E. SCHURER, revised and edited by G. VERMES, F. 
MILLAR and M. GoopMAN, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, vol. TII, 
Edinburgh, 1986, p. 75ff. ; for some only, see E. T. MERRILL, The Expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome under Tiberius in CP 14 (1919), p. 365ff.; H. J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome, 
Philadelphia, 1960, p. 19 ; E. M. SMALLWOOD, The Jews under Roman Rule from Pompey to 
Diocletian, Leiden, 1976, p. 208 [from now on referred to as SMALLWOOD, JRRPD] ; for 
proselytes as the main target, see M. RADN, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans, 
Philadelphia, 1915, p. 312 ; E. ABEL, Were the Jews banished from Rome in A.D. 19 ?in REJ 
127 (1968), p. 383-386 ; J. N. SEVENSTER, The Roots of Pagan Anti-Semitism in the Ancient 
World, Leiden, 1975, p. 196. 

(3) H. MoEHRING, The Persecution of the Jews and the Adherents of the Isis Cult at Rome 
A.D. 19 in Novum Testamentum 3 (1959), p. 295 ; B. Levick, Tiberius the Politician, London, 
1976, p. 106 ; S. SAFRAI and M. STERN, The Jewish People in the First Century, vol. I, Assen, 
1974, p. 161. 

(4) J. JUSTER, Les Juifs dans l'Empire Romain, Paris, 1914, vol. II, p. 170; E. M. 
SMALLWOOD, Some Notes on the Jews under Tiberius in Latomus 15 (1956), p. 314-29. 

(5) MERRILL, op. cit, p. 365 (criminality) ; W. A. HEEL, Why were the Jews banished 
from Italy in A.D. 19 ? in AJP 41 (1920), p. 38ff. (prostitution). 
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issue and to do so by conducting a rigorous re-examination of the sources 
for the episode. As a preliminary to this, I shall now set out the four main 
pieces of evidence for the affair, starting with Josephus, our earliest and only 
Jewish authority. 

In some respects, Josephus’ account resembles those of his Roman 
contemporaries, Tacitus and Suetonius. Like them, he couples the action 
against the Jews with the simultaneous suppression of the cult of Isis. In his 
overall treatment of both incidents, however, he is quite different : uniquely, 
the greater part of his version is cast in a distinctly novelettish form (°). The 
significance of this we shall consider later. For the moment it will be 
sufficient to give a brief outline of his version of Tiberius’ clampdown on the 
Jews. It goes as follows — Fulvia, a rich, aristocratic, proselyte of the 
senatorial class, finds herself defrauded of considerable amounts of gold and 
purple by a bogus teacher of the Mosaic Law and his three accomplices. Her 
husband informs Tiberius whose “friend” he happens to be. As a result, 2av 
to Tovdaixov is ordered to quit Rome. Details of the operation then follow 
which are broadly congruent with those given by Tacitus — oi dé inator 
tEetpaxioxiAiovs avOpwnovc éE avtwv otpatodoynoartes Eneupay eic 
Lapdw thv vyoov. Next comes a piece of information which is, hardly 
surprisingly, unique to Josephus — mAeiotouc dé ExdAacayv [sc. the Romans] 
un Oédovrac otpatebecba 61a wuAaxny tæv natpiwv vóuwv. The whole 
sorry episode then ends — xai oi uèv On O1a xaxiav teooápwv avdpwv 
ndabvovro tic mbAEwc (’). 

If we turn now to Tacitus and Suetonius, we find the incident presented 
quite differently. This should not surprise given their source of information : 
both of their accounts probably go back to the Acta Senatus for our year A.D. 
19 (è). Given the official nature of the source, the nature of the writers 
(Roman, not Jewish) and the literary conventions under which each was 
operating (of which more later), it is hardly surprising that neither of them 
shows anything like Josephus’ interest either in the antecedents of the affair 
or in the consequences for the Jews of this Roman decision. For them, the 
decision itself is their main concern. It will be convenient to set out here what 
these writers say. 


(6) C. Parr, The Testimony of Josephus to Christianityin AJP 48 (1927), p. 143 and 145. 

(7) Jos., Ant XVII.84. 

(8) Several congruences of language indicate a common source. Whether it was the Acta 
themselves or some intermediate source cannot be determined. See M. STERN, Greek and Latin 
Authors on Jews and Judaism, Jerusalem, 1976-1980, vol. II, p. 113 [from now on referred 
to as STERN, GLAJJ]. 
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First Tacitus. Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis Iudaicisque pellendis factumque 
patrum consultum ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea superstitione infecta 
quis idonea aetas in insulam Sardiniam ueherentur, coercendis illic latrociniis 
et, si ob grauitatem caeli interissent, uile damnum ; ceteri cederent Italia nisi 
certam ante diem profanos ritus exuissent (°). Now Suetonius: Externas 
caerimonias, Aegyptios Iudaicosque ritus compescuit, coactis qui superstitione 
ea tenebantur religiosas uestes cum instrumento omni comburere. Iudaeorum 
iuuentutem per speciem sacramenti in prouincias grauioris caeli distribuit, 
reliquos gentis eiusdem uel similia sectantes urbe summouit, sub poena 
perpetuae seruitutis nisi obtemperassent('°). It can be seen at once that, 
despite some similarities, differences also exist between these two accounts. 
We shall return to these later. For the moment, it is enough to note that they 
are there. 

Finally, there is a reference, apparently to this affair, in a fragment from 
Dio’s Roman History. At LVII.18.5a we read — Tov te Tovdaiwy noAAwv 
Ec tiv ‘Pwuny ovveABovrwy xai ovyvoùç THY Entywpiwy EC Ta opétepa EON 
ucbiorávrwv, tovc mAsiovac é&fnAacev [sc. Tiberius]. Now this brief notice 
is for some the key piece of evidence in this whole affair. Smallwood, for 
instance, asserts its superiority over the far more detailed, and far earlier, 
testimony of Josephus, Tacitus and Suetonius (''). Given that such weight 
has been attributed to this scrap, we must be very clear about its nature. 
Firstly, it is only a fragment without a context, whose very date cannot be 
established independently. Boissevain’s commentary shows that the fragment 
could fall anywhere between A.D. 17 and A.D. 20. The only reason for 
assigning it to A.D. 19 is the superficial similarity between its subject matter 
and that of the Tacitus passage quoted above, whose date is certain (°). 
Secondly, even on the assumption that John of Antioch has cited Dio 
accurately (1), can we be sure that Dio actually is referring to the same 
episode as our other sources ? Here we must register doubt on two counts 
— in the first place because of what the passage does not say and in the 
second because of what it does. It would be very rash to try and build a case 
on Dio’s silence. However, it should be noted that in his account the familiar 
coupling of the action against the Jews with the action against the cult of Isis 


(9) Tac., Ann. II.85.5. 

(10) Suert., Tib. 36. 

(11) SMALLWoop, JRRPD, p. 208 ; ABEL, op. cit, p. 383 considers him “most veridical”. 

(12) See BolssEvAIN, comm. ad loc., vol. II, p. 577. 

(13) W. H. C. FREND, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church, Oxford, 1965, 
p. 230, n. 48, rightly cautions us on this point. 
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is missing. The Sardinian dimension is ignored too. But more significant than 
these omissions is what Dio does say. What he appears to be talking about 
is something quite different — it is the immigration of a group of Jews who 
were causing a public nuisance by their aggressive proselytising activities. 
Most of these in consequence were expelled. 

Since the date and the subject matter of this fragment are both open to 
question, it is fundamentally unsound to make it the cornerstone of an 
argument about which members of the Jewish community were expelled from 
Rome in A.D. 19 and why. Quite simply, we cannot be sure that the fragment 
belongs to that year at all or that it refers to Rome’s resident Jewish 
community. 

The objection could be advanced that Tiberius is unlikely to have taken 
steps against the Jews twice within a few years but it is not valid. The early 
years of his principate saw action against the astrologers on at least two 
separate occasions ('*). Repeated attempts at frequent intervals to curb the 
activities of obnoxious minority groups are a fairly common feature of Roman 
history ('°). What is there to prevent another such occurrence under Tibe- 
rius ? 

Let us return now to Dio. What can we safely deduce from his fragmentary 
testimony ? Certainly not extensive proselytising by Rome’s very large and 
long-established Jewish community in the year A.D. 19. It is doubtful anyway 
if proselytism was ever a major phenomenon at Rome. The evidence for this 
will be discussed below. It is much more likely that what Dio is describing 
here is a relatively small operation, whose date we cannot now determine 
precisely, against a group of troublesome immigrant Jews. Newbold may well 
be right in conjecturing a Messianic element (16). Such a supposition would 
help account for the shift in Roman attitudes towards Jewish proselytising 
that can be detected in our sources around this time. I shall return to this 
point later. 

Leaving Dio on one side, therefore, since his testimony is not relevant to 
this discussion, let us now consider the first of our two problems — against 
who was action taken in A.D. 19? On this basic point, our three main 


(14) Dio LVII.15.8. 

(15) FREND, op. cit, p. 111, for the numerous attempts to suppress Isis worship at Rome 
between 58 and 48 B.C., and SMALLWoop, JRRPD, p. 210-215, for arguments for a two-step 
suppression of Judaism there under Claudius. 

(16) R. F. NewsoLp, Social Tensions at Rome in the Early Years of Tiberius’ Reign in 
Athenaeum 52 (1974), p. 125. 
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sources all say rather different things. Our task must be to discover who is 
most likely to be correct and why. 

If we take Josephus first, we find that he believes that all the Jews, without 
exception, were expelled. Unlike Tacitus and Suetonius he does not make 
any specific reference to action against proselytes. This omission, however, 
need not be decisive. Technically speaking, proselytes were Jews. All avai- 
lable sources, whether literary or epigraphic, make this clear ('’). Josephus 
himself elsewhere in his writings refers to proselytes as 6ud@v/or ('*). So his 
silence on this subject means little. Among the expelled, Josephus singles out 
for special mention the 4,000 Jews who were conscripted for military service 
in Sardinia. Such a figure is entirely plausible — it tallies neatly with the 
information that he supplies elsewhere about the number of Jews resident in 
Rome around this time ('’). 

Let us turn now to Tacitus. Our first task here is to interpret his language 
on this vital point. The passage quoted above is full of ambiguities and 
difficulties and at least three different interpretations exist on the question of 
who was conscripted and expelled. Thus while the majority of scholars 
believe that the S.C. was directed at the votaries of Isis as well as the 
Jews (7°), there are also those who think that only the Jews were invol- 
ved (7'). It all depends upon how one translates the key words actum ... 
de (*”). The third interpretation is yet more restrictive : under this, the main 
thrust of government action was directed against proselytes alone (7°). 

Of these three interpretations, only the last two need concern us for the 
moment. Which of them is the more likely to be correct ? If we examine 


(17) See, for instance, Dio XXXVII.17.1 ; Hom. Ps. CLEM. 11.16 (MPG. 2.288) ; CIJ 21, 
68 and 202. 

(18) Jos., Bell. Tud. 11.388. 

(19) On the basis of figures supplied by Josephus (Bell. Jud. 11.80. ; Ant. Jud. XVII.300 ; 
XVIII.84.), it is generally agreed that in the early Julio-Claudian period the Jews in Rome must 
have numbered around 40,000. For a recent discussion, see R. PENNA, Les Juifs à Rome au 
temps de lapotre Paulin NTS 28 (1982), p. 341, n. 53. 

(20) JUSTER, op. cit, p. 170, n. 2 ; FELDMAN, commentary on Jos., Ant. XVIII.84 (Loeb 
ed., vol. IX, p. 61); FREND, op. cit, p. 112 and 141; M. Malaise, Les conditions de 
pénétration et de diffusion des cultes égyptiens en Italie, Leiden, 1972, p. 390 ; SMALLWOOD, 
JRRPD, p. 204, n. 10 ; PENNA, op. cit, p. 341, n. 52. 

(21) J. R. Rretra, C. Suetoni Tranquilli Vita Tiberi — c. 24-c. 40, Amsterdam, 1928, p. 45, 
reprinted in SUETONIUS, On the Life of Tiberius, New York, 1979. R. SyME, Tacitus, vol. II, 
Oxford, 1958, p. 468, n. 3 ; also FURNEAUX, comm. ad loc. 

(22) FREND, for instance, op. cit, p. 141, translates them as “action was taken”. The 
scholars in n. 21 assume that the expulsion of the Isiac votaries was a matter of debate only. 
It will emerge from the discussion which interpretation is more likely to be correct. 

(23) RADIN, op. cit, p. 307-8 ; ABEL, op. cit, p. 385. 
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carefully the words that Tacitus actually uses, then we have to follow those 
who assume that the passage deals with proselytes only. 

A somewhat repugnant verbal image is employed by Tacitus to describe 
the 4,000 conscripts for Sardinia: he speaks of them as ea superstitione 
infecta. Radin’s view that “these words are meaningless unless they refer to 
non-Jewish proselytes» (7*) must be right : the verb inficere, whether used 
literally or figuratively, always denotes contamination. It cannot describe a 
congenital condition. Tacitus’ other remarks also point in the same direction 
— viz. that the victims were proselytes. The offer of exemption from 
expulsion to ‘the rest’ if they gave up their profanos ritus makes little sense 
unless Tacitus has proselytes in mind. At no time, not even in the darkest 
days of the second century, did the Roman authorities ever dispute the right 
of Jews by birth to practise their ancestral religion. 

But linguistic arguments are not the only ones that support this interpre- 
tation of the text. Tacitus speaks of the quattuor milia ... ea superstitione 
infecta as being libertini generis — periphrasis, so the editors of Tacitus assure 
us, for /ibertinorum (7°). Assuming Tacitus’ usage of /ibertinus is the same as 
that of his contemporaries — Merrill’s contention that it is not lacks any 
foundation (7°) — he must mean that these 4,000 conscripts were all freed- 
men (?’). This poses a problem unless we assume that these freedmen 
conscripts were proselytes and not Jews. For we know of no likely influx of 
Jewish slaves under Augustus which might have produced 4,000 freedmen 
idonea aetate in A.D. 19 (”). 

If this interpretation is right, it follows that Tacitus’ testimony directly 
conflicts with that of Josephus. In general, most people would put Tacitus’ 
testimony before that of Josephus. The latter is notorious for his “sloppiness” 
— indeed his dating of this very episode is careless and misleading (7°). 
Further, might he not, out of pity for his co-religionists, simply have been 


(24) RapIn, op. cit, p. 308. 

(25) See Furneaux and Koestermann in their respective commentaries on TAc., Ann. 
IV.62.1-2. 

(26) MERRILL, op. cit, p. 366 contended that by libertini generis Tacitus meant “freedmen 
and their decendants” rather than “freedmen, plain and simple” but no evidence was produced 
and contemporary usage was ignored. For this, see next note. 

(27) For them, the term /ibertinus invariably meant “freedman”. See A. M. Durr, Freed- 
men in the Early Roman Empire, Oxford, 1928, p. 51. 

(28) For the build-up of the Jewish colony at Rome, see SMALLWOOD, JRRPD, p. 131. 

(29) By placing this episode in the middle of his account of the governorship of Pontius 
Pilate (A.D. 26-36) Josephus implies a much later date than in fact was the case. Stern 
(GLAJJ, vol. II, p. 70-71) rightly rejects Josephus here. 
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exaggerating here ? There appears to be a prima facie case for preferring 
Tacitus. This belief is strengthened initially when one examines Tacitus’ 
general handling of the whole episode. We find greater precision over the 
date. In fact Tacitus is the only writer on this subject to give an exact one. 
Similarly, he is more precise than Josephus about the juridical basis on which 
action against the Jews proceeded — viz. a senatus consultum (*°). Yet doubts 
still remain, in my mind at least, over his testimony concerning the identity 
of the victims. Can they, as he implies, really have been only proselytes to 
Judaism and not Jews by birth at all? It is important to establish the 
plausibility of Tacitus’ testimony here : not only is it the basis of the “prosely- 
tes only” case ; it is also fundamental to those who argue that Judaism had 
become widely diffused at Rome by the early years of Tiberius’ principate and 
had even made deep inroads into the lower strata of Roman society (*'). 

We must focus once more upon the 4,000 conscripts. Josephus stated that 
they were Jews and that fits in well with the other evidence for the size of 
the Jewish community in Rome. The implication in Tacitus that they were 
not Jews by birth but contaminated natives accords ill with the evidence we 
possess for the extent of proselytism at Rome. A trawl of all the epigraphic 
evidence for the Jewish community at Rome — that is over 500 inscriptions 
altogether — nets only seven cases (°). Even allowing for under-repor- 
tage (3), the number is still pitifully small, especially when one bears in mind 
that the inscriptions cover a period of several centuries. The literary yield is 
equally meagre — for the entire Julio-Claudian period we have only four cases 
and three of them are doubtful (**). 

It will be argued, no doubt, that Tacitus does not specifically say that the 
infected were proselytes. “Contamination” might mean no more than a 
casual interest in Judaism and an adherence to a small number of its rites. 
Such fringe adherence is, after all, clearly attested elsewhere, particularly in 
the East (*°), and is not unknown at Rome (°°). But that is unlikely to be the 


(30) Josephus only talks vaguely of “the consuls” — Ant XVIII.84. 

(31) STERN, GLAJJ, vol. II, p. 71. 

(32) CIJ 21; 68; 202 ; 222 ; 256 ; 462 and 523. 

(33) For possible reasons for this, see M. SIMON, Verus Israel, translated from the French 
by H. McKeatina, Oxford, 1986, p. 284ff. 

(34) The four cases are — (1) Aristius Fuscus (Hor., Sat I.9.71-2) ; (2) Fulvia, wife of 
Saturninus (Jos., Ant XVIII.82) ; (3) Pomponia Graecina (Tac., Ann. XIII.32) and (4) 
(Poppaea Sabina (Jos., Ant. XX.195). Fulvia is the only one who is actually described as a 
proselyte. 

(35) Jos., Bell. Iud. 11.463 ; VII.45 ; Acts 13.50; 17.4; 17.12. 

(36) N. 34 above, cf. SENECA apud AUG., De Ciu. Dei VI.11 ; cf. Ep. Mor. XCV.47. The 
locus classicus is Juv., Sat. XIV.96-106. 
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case here. Casual adherents tend to melt away at times of sharp repression 
— the behaviour of the younger Seneca who, at this very time, found it 
prudent to abandon his vegetarianism, is a case in point (°°). It is unlikely 
that the 4,000 who were associated with Judaism closely enough for the 
authorities to punish them for it were merely dallying with it. 

All in all, I think it is not unreasonable to conclude that Tacitus wished 
to give the impression that the 4,000, ea superstitione infecti, were committed 
adherents to Judaism. That in doing so, he was being very misleading, is the 
conclusion we must draw from the material set out above. Tacitus’ evidence 
on this point, therefore, must be treated with the gravest reservation and so 
must the two theories that are wholly dependent upon it. If we ask ourselves 
why Tacitus should have produced such a tendentious account, the answer 
is not hard to find. His well-attested prejudices against Jews, proselytes and 
freedmen — the source, in his eyes, of so much contamination in Roman 
society (°) — have obviously all combined to produce this distortion. It is, 
incidentally, by no means the only one in this unfortunate section of the 
Annals. Tacitus’ handling of the suppression of Isis worship is equally 
misleading. For Tacitus implies, quite wrongly, that the votaries of Isis were 
expelled from Rome, while he totally omits all mention of the vicious 
suppression of the cult which actually did take place (°°). Syme has no doubts 
about the reason for the distortion or the “paradoxical” omission : both are 
put at the door of Tacitus’ pre-occupation with the Jews (“). 

On the question of the identity of the victims, then, Josephus’ testimony 
must be preferred to that of Tacitus. Is that the case too with regard to 
Suetonius’ evidence ? We must see what our third and final authority actually 
has to say. Suetonius has been accused of vagueness in his handling of this 
episode (*') and it must be conceded that in some respects his discussion is 
very generalised, particularly in comparison with that of Tacitus. Thus he is 
content to attribute the authorship for the expulsion loosely to Tiberius and 
to describe the destination of the Jewish conscripts as prouincias grauioris 
caeli where Tacitus retains from their common source the more precise 
references to the S.C. and Sardinia. However, despite this tendency to 


(37) SeN., Ep. Mor. CVIII.22. For date, see STERN, GLAJJ, vol. I, p. 434. 

(38) Tac., Hist. V.5. for Jews and proselytes ; Hist. V.8. for Jews only (gens taeterrima) ; 
Ann. 14.44.3. for the servile element, con/uuiem istam, as the conduit for diversi ritus, externa 
sacra into Roman society. 

(39) Jos., Ant. Iud. XVIII.79. and SueT., Tib. 36.1. 

(40) SYME, op. cit, p. 468 (text and n. 3). 

(41) HEEL, op. cit, p. 40. 
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generalise, when it comes to the treatment meted out to the Jews in A.D. 19, 
Suetonius’ account is not only different ; it appears to be much more specific 
too. For he carefully delineates three categories of victims — (1) Jews of 
military age whose fate was conscription into the army, (2) the rest of the 
Jewish race, who were expelled from Rome and finally (3) non-Jews who had 
in some manner or other attached themselves to Judaism, the similia 
sectantes. Their punishment was expulsion from the capital too. 

Is there any reason to be suspicious of this testimony of Suetonius ? A brief 
consideration of Suetonius’ coverage of Jewish matters generally will be 
apposite here (*”). Among the Roman writers from the Julio-Claudian period 
onwards who deal with Jewish topics, Suetonius is unique for the neutrality 
of his tone and the accuracy of his content. Much of the information he 
supplies is not found elsewhere, it is true, but not a single piece of it is 
implausible. Thus there would appear to be an a priori case for accepting his 
testimony here. In any case, there is nothing in Suetonius’ version that cannot 
easily be reconciled with what Josephus has to say about the identity of the 
victims. Essentially both tell the same story — a large number of Jewish 
youths was conscripted for service in the Roman army, the rest of the Jewish 
community was expelled from Rome and so were converts to Judaism. 
Josephus’ failure to specify this last group, as indicated above, is easily 
explained — to a Jew, proselytes were Jews. But there may be another reason 
too. Our discussion of the evidence for proselytism at Rome suggested that 
proselytes were not very numerous. This might perhaps explain both Jose- 
phus’ silence here — he was not slow elsewhere to boast about converts to 
Judaism (#) — and also the position they occupy in Suetonius’ narrative. He 
put them last because they really were the least ! 

Now that we have discovered who was expelled, we must examine the 
question of why. This has long been regarded as something of a puzzle. Why 
should a princeps who in A.D. 19 was still making strict adherence to 
Augustan precedent the guiding principle of his administration apparently 
have reversed Augustan policy so totally in the matter of the Jews ? For there 
is no doubt that it had been Augustus’ policy to favour the Jews (“‘), just as 
Julius Caesar had done before him, and that the Jews in Rome were generally 


(42) For an assemblage and full discussion of all the passages in the Vitae pertaining to 
Jews and Judaism, see STERN, GLAJJ, vol. II, p. 109-131. 

(43) E.g. Contra Ap. 11.123 and 282ff. and Ant XX.17ff. (conversion of the royal house 
of Adiabene). 

(44) Pumto, Leg. 155-158 ; cf. SUET., Aug. XCIII.1. 
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happy under his administration (*). The good-humoured tone of the many 
references to the Jews and their ways in the works of the main Augustan 
poets (“°) shows just how relaxed the general climate of opinion was about 
this ethnic minority. Even the potentially prickly subject of Jewish prosely- 
tism was a topic for humour rather than teeth-gnashing (*’). The days were 
still far off when proselytes would be regarded as unpatriotic, impious or 
worse (*8). At this stage, they were regarded as little more than quirky 
abstentionists (°). The poets are likely to have been reflecting to a certain 
extent the views of the princeps himself. Augustus’ surviving words reveal a 
man who regarded Jewish ways as odd rather than obnoxious — suitable 
material for pleasantries and puns (°°). So why the change in A.D. 19? 
Inevitably some have seen the malign influence of Aelius Sejanus at work 
here (°') but that is unlikely to have been the case. Our sources for this 
incident are unanimous in not making any mention of him and the evidence 
that is used to make such a claim is suspect (°°). The question still remains 
— why did the traditionalist Tiberius, of all people, apparently decide to set 
his face against precedent and drive from Rome this long-established, 
accepted, community ? 

It has to be admitted that on this vital point our sources are not helpful. 
Tacitus and Suetonius offer no reasons at all but this should not surprise. 
Brevity is the hallmark of Suetonius’ work. The same tends to be true of 
Tacitus’ handling of material from the Acta Senatus. In the absence of specific 
testimony, scholars have been driven, reasonably enough, to make deduc- 
tions from the immediate context. It has been pointed out, for instance, that 
in Annals II.85. Tacitus’ notice of the debate de sacris Aegyptiis Iudaicisque 
pellendis comes immediately after his discussion of the notorious case of 


(45) Note (a) their support for the delegation demanding the transfer of Judaea to direct 
Roman rule in 4 B.C. (Jos., Bell. Jud. 11.80-81 and Ant. Jud. XVII.300) and (b) their naming 
one of their synagogues after Augustus himself ( CIJ 284 ; 301 ; 338 ; 368 ; 416; 496). 

(46) Hor., Sat. 1.4.142-3 ;1.5.100 ; 1.9.60ff. ; TB., 1.3.20 ; OVID, Ars Am. 1.76 and 415-6 ; 
Rem. Am. 219-20. 

(47) Hor., Sat. 1.4.142-3 ; 1.9.68-72. 

(48) Tac., Hist. V.S ; Juv., Sat. XTIV.100-101. 

(49) See particularly Hor., Sat 1.68-70. For Tibullus and Ovid too, Judaism essentially 
was a matter of not doing certain things. See TB., 1.3.20 and Ov, Ars Am. I.415-6 ; cf. AUG. 
apud Suet., Aug. 76.2, where the Sabbath is erroneously thought to be a day for not eating. 

(50) Suet., ibid. ; MAcRoB., Saturnalia II.4.11. 

(51) E.g. LEON, op. cit, p. 16-17 and PENNA, op. cit, p. 343, n. 77. 

(52) Puno, Leg. 159-60 ; cf. In Flacc. 1. Powerfully argued against by Hennig and Levick. 
See D. HENNIG, L. Aelius Sejanus : Untersuchungen zur Regierung des Tiberius, Munich, 
1975, p. 171ff., and LEVICK, op. cit., p. 136ff. 
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Vistilia, praetoria familia genita, (quae) licentiam stupri apud aedilis uulgaue- 
rat(**). Hence the “morality” case, mentioned above. But, is it right to 
deduce thematic connections simply from close contiguity ? In this case, I 
would suggest not. Heterogeneity is the chief feature of these conventional, 
“end of year” sections of the Annals based on the Acta Senatus, of which 
II.85-6 is a fairly typical example (°*). Why should it be any different here ? 

Of course, the Romans — or at least those whose views are on record — 
did not like externae religiones very much (°°). That is why Suetonius always 
lists their suppression under the “good acts” of the various principes. There 
is no question that the spread of such religions in Rome was often viewed 
with considerable disquiet. But admitting the fact of Roman disapproval of 
foreign religions gets us nowhere when it comes to identifying the trigger 
factor in A.D. 19. What translated dislike into direct action ? 

Of our three main sources for this episode, Josephus is the only one to 
offer any explanation. He put it down to Roman over-reaction to the 
chicanery of four petty criminals. It is tempting to accept Josephus’ testimony 
on this point at its face value since it is the only evidence we have and that 
is what most writers on this subject have done (°°). But is it wise to be so 
uncritical ? We must examine Josephus’ account more closely. 

The Fulvia episode itself is part of a long excursus in Antiquities XVIII (°’). 
In this, we find bracketed together the twin tales of Paulina and Fulvia — the 
two Roman matrons whose fatal weakness for exotic religions prompted 
Tiberius’ expulsion of the Jews and suppression of Isis worship at Rome in 
A.D. 19. The excursus is a puzzling passage in many respects. Not only is 
it out of place both chronologically and thematically (°*) ; it is written in a 
completely different style from the surrounding subject matter. The latter, for 
the most part, is unembellished, narrative history. But when we look at the 
Paulina-Fulvia excursus, we find that this is anything but the case. For while 
there is a factual element, the fictional component is much larger (°°). A lot 
of the material, in fact, would not be out of place in a Hellenistic romance, 
as Moehring’s important, but under-utilized, study has shown (°°). Indeed a 


(53) HEIDEL, op. cit., p. 40-41 ; cf. LEVICK, op. cit, p. 106. 

(54) SYME, op. cit, p. 278 and 296. 

(55) E.g. Claudius in Tac., Ann. XI1.15.1 ; cf. Maecenas in Dio LII.36.1-2. Although the 
speech may not be historical, it is still indicative of attitudes. 

(56) A notable exception is RADIN, op. cit, p. 311. 

(57) Jos., Ant XVIII.65-84. 

(58) See n. 29 above. 

(59) This is particularly noticeable in the Paulina story (Ant XVIII.66-80). 

(60) MOEHRING, op. cit, passim and p. 298-300 in particular. 
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clear Hellenistic prototype for the Paulina story has come down to us (°'). 
But the fictional element does not end there. Distinct folk elements are also 
present. 

To give just a few examples. All the characters, whether major or minor, 
are stereotypic, two-dimensional creatures. Paulina and Fulvia, for instance, 
are described in almost identical terms and are provided with all the 
qualifications requisite for a folk-tale victim. They are rich and virtuous and 
in possession, of course, of impeccable social credentials (°°) — each comes 
from the senatorial class and is married to a man of consular rank. Most 
suspicious of all, each one has been supplied with a Saturninus for a 
husband ! So bothered was Rogers by the unlikelihood of all this, that he was 
driven to hypothesize a single composite individual — viz. Fulvia Paulina C. 
Sentii Saturnini (6). No evidence, however, has turned up to confirm the 
existence of this curious hybrid nor, I would guess, is any ever likely to do 
so. For what we have depicted here are types rather than individuals. The 
same is true of all the characters in these stories whether named or not. All, 
from the love-lorn Mundus and the venial priests in the Paulina tale to the 
engaging Jewish confidence trickster in the Fulvia story, are completely 
stereotypic. Ida, the scheming freedwoman, as Moehring has justly said, “is 
evidently a direct descendant of the plotting slaves in the New Comedy” (6^). 

If we now look at the way these tales end, we find further indications of 
their semi-fictional nature. Neither ending makes much sense as history but 
is very typical of the way in which romances and folk-tales finish. In these, 
invariably, the rascal gets off scot-free or lightly. This happens in both the 
episodes under scrutiny. In the Isis tale, Tiberius is made to take a very 
relaxed view of the seduction of the Roman matron Paulina on the grounds 
that the crime had been committed uerà &pwroc (°°). This stands in flat 
contradiction to everything we know about Tiberius and his attitude to 
adultery. One has only to look at his deportment towards Titidius Labeo in 
the exactly contemporaneous adultery case involving Vistilia (66). Such a 
sentiment, however, as Moehring has pointed out, is quite in accordance with 


(61) The prototype is thought to be the story of Nectanebus II and Olympias. See 
PSEUDO-CALLISTHENES, History of Alexander, 1.4ff. 

(62) Their aéiwya is stressed — Ant XVIII.66, 76 and 82. 

(63) R. S. Rocers, Fulvia Paulina C. Sentii Saturnini in AJP 53 (1932), p. 252-56. 

(64) MOEHRING, op. cit, p. 298. 

(65) Ant. XVIII.80. 

(66) Tac., Ann. II.85.3. Cf. Suet., Tib. 35, passim. 
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the value system of Hellenistic romance (°’). As for the villain of the piece 
in the Fulvia story, the plausible rascal who set himself up as a bogus teacher 
of the Mosaic law, he vanishes into thin air, taking his stolen gold and purple 
and his three accomplices with him. As a folk-tale this works perfectly — the 
underdog triumphs and authority is made to look faintly ridiculous. As 
history, it does not. 

How seriously, then, are we to take Josephus’ evidence for the reason for 
the expulsion of A.D. 19 ? If it stood on its own, one might take it seriously. 
Certainly, the story itself of the fraud is plausible enough. The fact, though, 
that Josephus brackets it with a very similar story containing a lookalike 
victim and clear fictional elements, must make us regard it with great 
suspicion. Nor should we restrict our scepticism to the story alone. We 
should be equally cautious about accepting the link between it and the 
historical expulsion of the Jews from Rome. For the Fulvia episode, as 
described by Josephus, effectively exonerates the Jews from all blame for the 
measures that were taken against them in A.D. 19. It is interesting to note 
that the Fulvia and Paulina stories figure only in the Jewish tradition. Syme 
implies that Tacitus passed them over as trivial (*). That may well be the 
case, supposing that Tacitus knew of their existence. But for the Jews, it was 
a different matter. For them, the stories themselves and their linkage with the 
historical tradition performed certain vital functions. The Paulina story 
showed how unfairly they had been treated compared with the votaries of Isis 
cult. This had been at the centre of a far worse deception but they had got 
off scot-free and only the ringleaders were punished. The purpose of the 
Fulvia story was different. It is not only freed the Jews from all blame for the 
events of A.D. 19, it also provided them, as do other stories of this kind (°’), 
with a kind of folk hero. For we must not forget that the engaging rascal who 
took the wife of the Emperor’s friend, no less, for a ride, was in fact a Jew! 

Merrill was of the opinion that “the three ancient accounts ... were derived 
ultimately from the same source, ... and that the differences between them are 
due in the first instance to the choice by each writer of the elements in the 
tale that most appealed to him” ("°). This is unlikely to have been the case, 
as far as Josephus is concerned. While the details which he gives of the actual 
expulsion may well derive ultimately, like the Tacitean and Suetonian 


(67) MOEHRING, op. cit, p. 300. 

(68) SYME, op. cit, p. 468. 

(69) See, for instance, the analogous tale of the False Alexander in Jos., Bell. Tud. 
11.101-110 ; Ant. Tud. XVII1.324-338. 

(70) MERRILL, op. cit, p. 365-6. 
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accounts, from the Acta Senatus, the anecdotal part clearly comes from an 
entirely different tradition. Possibly for the reasons suggested above, the two 
have become linked, with one being made the cause of the other. We may 
well sympathise with the motives behind the shaping of this tradition, but we 
should not delude ourselves by thinking that this curious blend of fact, 
folk-tale, propaganda and apology is unadulterated history. It is simply not 
believable that Tiberius expelled an innocent, settled community of some 
40,000 souls, for the crimes of a man, who, according to Josephus, was not 
even a member of that community. Whatever the real reason for the drastic 
measures against the Jews in A.D. 19, it is not to be found in Josephus’ 
account, nor for that matter in our other main sources. What then are we to 
do ? In the absence of compelling direct evidence, we must adopt a more 
oblique approach. Our starting point will be the punishment itself and the 
inferences to be drawn from it. 

The Tacitus passage makes it clear that the punishment of the Jews was 
not hastily undertaken ; it was a deliberate act, the outcome of a debate in 
the Senate. There was a careful gradation of penalties, as Suetonius makes 
clear, with young male Jews being singled out for particularly severe punish- 
ment. We should not minimise the calculated severity of the Senate’s decree 
and particularly of its decision to send the Jewish males idonea aetate to 
Sardinia. Despite the claims of certain scholars to the contrary ("'), service 
in Sardinia was not envisaged as a sinecure in the sunshine. It was intended 
to be a savage punishment. The climate of Sardinia had a lethal reputation 
in Roman times. Writer after writer attests to its pestilential nature — thus 
Pomponius Mela writes ... ut fecunda ita paene pestilens (°). Sending the 
Jews to Sardinia cannot have been so very different in intention from 
sentencing them ad metalla. Many were expected to die. Tacitus expresses 
grim satisfaction at the prospect — si ob grauitatem caeli interissent, uile 
damnum (°). The nastiness of the punishment and the specious reasoning 
behind it (per speciem sacramenti) were not lost on Suetonius either — there 
was no military crisis in Sardinia. In another way too the sentence was 
grievous, as Josephus’ testimony makes clear. Service in the Roman army was 
something that the Jews hitherto had been exempted from, if not by law (*), 


(71) RADIN, op. cit, p. 312 ; SMALLWOOD, JRRPD, p. 203, n. 6. 

(72) Meta, De Chor. II.7.123 ; cf. STRABO, V.2.7, p. 225 ; MARTIAL, IV.60.5-6 ; PAUSANIAS 
X.17.11. 

(73) Tac., Ann. II.85.5 ; cf. SYME, op. cit, p. 468 : “savage satisfaction”. 

(74) RIETRA, op. cit, p. 46. 
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then certainly by convention : it was impossible, at least for the orthodox, to 
reconcile its requirements with the demands of their religion. By settling 
upon this punishment, the Senate was demanding of the orthodox something 
that they could not in all conscience deliver. No wonder that many Jews 
preferred instant punishment to compliance with the Senate’s decree (’°). 

The calculated nature of all of this makes nonsense, surely, of the idea that 
these Jews were simply scapegoats for a crime committed by others, as 
Josephus suggested. If we make the not unreasonable assumption that the 
penalties proposed by the Fathers were neither totally irrational nor wilfully 
unjust, then we must conclude that, in Roman eyes at least, the Jews had 
committed offences on a scale and of a gravity commensurate with the heavy 
sentences that were handed out — offences sufficiently discreditable for 
Josephus to pass over in silence. What can those offences have been when 
so many thousands were involved? Proselytism is unlikely. As I argued 
above, there is no reliable evidence to support the claim that proselytism was 
ever a widespread phenomenon at Rome. Indeed, it is still a matter of intense 
debate whether the Jews deliberately set out to convert gentiles at all (’°). 
This being so, we must look for an alternative explanation. One is suggested 
by the considerable body of indirect evidence that can be brought to bear 
upon this question. 

One thing that emerges clearly from our sources — both Roman and 
Jewish — is that throughout the late Republic and well into the Principate the 
Jews remained a large and easily identifiable element in the population of 
Rome. Key authorities for this are Cicero, Suetonius and Josephus. Cicero’s 
histrionics at Flaccus’ trial — his elaborate pretense at lowering his voice to 
prevent the Jews present from hearing him — make no sense at all unless 
there was a large and easily recognisable Jewish element in the crowd. 
Similarly, Suetonius’ account of Julius Caesar’s obsequies demonstrates quite 
clearly that among the mourners exterarum gentium the Jews formed a large 
and conspicuous entity. Josephus’ references to Roman Jewry tell a similar 
story. His two vignettes of the Jews of Rome in the time of Augustus reveal 
a people ready to take to the streets in quite astonishing numbers when some 
issue caught their interest or imagination. Thus, when the fate of Herod’s 
kingdom was under discussion in 4 B.C., no less than 8,000 Jews turned up 
to witness proceedings. They formed a distinct and clearly identifiable 
element in the crowd on the Palatine. Similarly, when the so-called False 


(75) Jos., Ant. XVIII.84. 
(76) SEVENSTER, op. cit, p. 202. 
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Alexander arrived on the scene a few years later, the number of Jews who 
poured through the streets to meet him was Gzezpov(’). 

But these sources have more to reveal than this. The Roman evidence in 
particular is valuable for the insight it gives into how the Jews of the capital 
were perceived by the host community. Cicero’s testimony in the Pro Flacco 
is crucial here. For, early as it is, it presents a portrait — some would say a 
caricature (”*) — of the Roman Jew which in essentials hardly changes at all 
in the next 150 years or so. In a few devastating phrases Cicero delineates 
and dismisses the Jews of Rome. Since he obviously will have selected 
features that will have been instantly recognisable to his audience, it is 
instructive to see what he focuses upon. It is the cohesiveness of the Jews, 
their numbers and their turbulence at public gatherings — scis quanta sit 
manus, quanta concordia, quantum valeat in contionibus ; they were regular 
fire-brands — flagrantem non numquam in contionibus [sc. multitudinem 
Iudaeorum] ; they were an unruly bunch — turba(”’). The words turba and 
flagrantem, conjuring up, as they do, images of crowding and turbulence are 
worth noting since they find distinct echoes in later writers. For Horace, as 
for Cicero, the Jews were a turba (®). Suetonius described how they “swar- 
med” around Caesar’s bier — frequentarent. And it is he who tells us that 
under Claudius the Jews were expelled because of their disorderly behaviour 
— assidue tumultuantes (*'). 

We would not expect Josephus to dwell upon this unfavourable aspect of 
his compatriots’ behaviour but there is a hint of it all the same in one of his 
references to the Jewish community in Rome. It is interesting to note the 
word he uses to describe the effect of the Fulvia affair upon the Jews — it is 
Ebopbfet ($). 

Given this evidence for the distinctly high profile of the Jews of Rome and 
their well-attested propensity for unruly behaviour, a question naturally 
enough presents itself. Could circumstances have arisen in A.D. 19 which 
might have impelled the Jews to take to the streets in such numbers and in 
such a manner as to alarm the authorities and force them to adopt the 
repressive measures outlined above ? Everything that we know or can deduce 


(77) Cic., Pro Flacc. 66; Suet., Iul. 84.5; Jos., Bell. Iud. 11.80-1 and Ant Iud. 
XVII.300-301 (4 B.C.) ; Bell. Tud. 11.105 and Ant XVII.330-331 (False Alexander). 

(78) See A. J. MARSHALL, Flaccus and the Jews of Asia — Cicero Pro Flacco 28.67-69 in 
Phoenix 29 (1975), p. 141ff. 

(79) Pro Flacc. 66-67. 

(80) Hor., Sat 1.4.143. 

(81) Suet., Tul. 84.5 ; SUET., Claud. 25.4. 

(82) Jos., Ant XVIII.65. 
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about the circumstances of the Jews in that climactic year and all the evidence 
for the social, economic and political conditions in Rome at that difficult 
time suggests that this is a distinct possibility. 

We must begin with the evidence for the economic status of the Jews in 
Rome. 

If we look at what Roman writers have to say on this subject, then it 
immediately becomes apparent that for them poverty was as much a hallmark 
of the Roman Jew as was his propensity for unruliness. Every single scrap 
of literary evidence on this subject alludes either to the humble circumstances 
of the Jews or — and this more frequent — to their out-and-out beggary (£). 
In fact, not a single rich or even moderately prosperous Jew is to be found 
in all the literature of the late Republic and early empire. The evidence that 
we have, it is only fair to point out, is all considerably later in date than the 
reign of Tiberius. The earliest (Persius) is Neronian. But that the Jews were 
just as badly off in the early days of the Principate too can be deduced with 
fair certainty from the testimony of the Jewish writer, Philo. One of the 
reasons for Augustus’ popularity with the Jews, according to Philo, was the 
special arrangements he made for them in connection with the annona. Ifa 
distribution occurred on the Sabbath, then Jews were allowed to collect their 
allocation on the following day (°*). It seems only reasonable to assume that 
arrangements of this kind would not have been made unless a significant 
number of Jews were involved. Hence we may presume that a fair number 
of Jews were dependent on the annona. 

If we now consider the social and economic situation at Rome in the early 
years of Tiberius’ reign, two facts emerge with great clarity. The first is that 
it was a period of enormous hardship for the poor of Rome (*’) and, in 
consequence of this, a tense and turbulent time (*°). Although a series of 
natural calamities played an important part in this (*’), the prime cause was 


(83) For Jewish mendicants see, MARTIAL XII.57.13; Juv., Sat III.11-16; III.296 ; 
VI.542ff. ; Schol. on Juv. IV.117. For humble circumstances, Perstus, Sat V.176-184, 
brilliantly elucidated by R. A. Harvey in comm. ad loc. This is not to say, of course, that there 
were no rich Jews at Rome. We should not forget Josephus himself. Further, elaborately 
painted burial chambers, of which a few remain, are hardly a sign of poverty ! For these, see 
LEON, op. cit., p. 60-61, 204-206 and fig. 13-16. However, what we are dealing with here is 
ethnic stereotyping. In Roman eyes, rightly or wrongly, the Jews were perceived as a 
poverty-stricken bunch. 

(84) PHILO, Leg. 158. 

(85) See NEWBOLD, op. cit, passim. 

(86) Tac., Ann. 1.54 and 77 ; Dio LVII.14.10 and 16.4; cf. Tac., Ann. II.40. 

(87) There were catastrophic floods in A.D. 15 — Tac., Ann. 1.76 ; Dio LVII.14.7 ; SUET., 
Tib. 37.2 — and fires in the next year — Dio LVII.16.2. 
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the deficiency of the corn supply. In fact, throughout the whole period A.D. 
14-23 Tiberius had enormous difficulties keeping the capital supplied with 
affordable corn, despite his best efforts. Tacitus is worth quoting here — 
plebes acri quidem annona fatigabatur, sed nulla in eo culpa ex principe : quin 
infecundidate terrarum aut asperis maris obuiam iit, quantum impendio 
diligentiaque poterat (**). Secondly, it was in A.D. 19, no less, that difficulties 
with the annona reached crisis proportions. There was a great deal of public 
unrest. In fact, so loud was the outcry against the price of corn — saeuitiam 
annonae incusante plebe — that Tiberius found it imperative to intervene. 
Drastic measures were taken to de-fuse the situation — the price of corn was 
fixed and the grain merchants subsidised (*°). It would not have been lost 
upon the authorities that the worst riots tended to occur at the times when 
food ran short (°°). 

That the Jews took part in this unrest cannot, of course, be proved. But, 
surely, it is not unlikely. We know they were poor ; we know that many of 
them were dependent upon the annona ; a further factor in their distress may 
well have been the havoc wrought by the recent inundations of the Tiber into 
the very districts where we know their homes (*') and their synagogues were 
concentrated (°). Further, we may be reasonably sure, given the evidence 
presented above for their tendency to take to the streets en masse when issues 
that affected them directly arose, that if they did play a part it would have 
been a fairly conspicuous one. 

If this really was the case — and, in my submission, such an interpretation 
best explains all the evidence we have — then the action of the authorities 
in A.D. 19 becomes wholly comprehensible. Tiberius was a stickler for law 
and order in any circumstances — populares tumultus et ortos grauissime 
coercuit et ne orerentur sedulo cauit (?*). In A.D. 19 he was all the more likely 
to be sensitive to unrest, given the immense political pressures that we know 
he was under at that time. The action against the Jews did not take place in 
a complete vacuum, even though our authorities, both ancient and modern, 


(88) Tac., Ann. IV.6. 

(89) Tac., Ann. II.87.1. 

(90) Z. Yavetz, Plebs and Princeps, Oxford, 1969, p. 33 ; cf. SuET., Aug. 25.2. 

(91) For the dense Jewish settlement of Transtiberinum in the early principate, see PHILO, 
Leg. 155. Archaeological evidence confirms this — the oldest and biggest Jewish cemetery, the 
Monteverde catacomb, is in Trastevere — LEON, op. cit, p. 47 (location) and 66 (date). 

(92) The four earliest synagogues — i.e. those known to have existed in the early principate 
— were all situated in Trastevere. See SAFRAI and STERN, op. cit, p. 166-7. Of the eleven 
Roman synagogues known to us, at least seven were located in this area : ibid. 

(93) Suet., Tib. 37.2. 
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tend to treat it as though it did. We must not overlook the general historical 
context here or forget that the clampdown occurred in the very year whose 
outset was marked by a prediction — widely believed — that the Romans were 
about to be engulfed by gumudoc oráoıç (™*) and which ended with the 
long-simmering conflict between the unpopular princeps and his heir, the 
charismatic Germanicus, finally boiling over. Tiberius can never have been 
in any doubt as to where the allegiance of the masses lay. Suetonius’ graphic 
account of the violent public reaction first to the news of Germanicus’ 
recovery and then to that of his death shows that the plebs was not slow to 
make its feelings felt (°°). It surely would have been very odd indeed if 
Tiberius had not been more than usually sensitive to unrest during this 
extremely difficult year. 

That hyper-sensitivity to unrest may well have been an important factor in 
Tiberius’ clampdown on the turbulence-prone Jews is strengthened by 
another consideration — viz. that punishment of the Jews in A.D. 19 was not 
an isolated act of repression. It is worth recalling that our three main sources 
couple the measures against the Jews with the suppression of Isis worship at 
Rome. The coupling is significant — the simultaneous expulsion or disban- 
ding of potentially seditious groups is a sure indicator of political insecurity. 
The point is so obvious it hardly needs documentation. For the sake of 
completeness, however, it is probably worth pointing out that other attempts 
to suppress Judaism at Rome also occurred at times of known political 
tension and coincided with the punishment of other religious and social 
groupings. Thus in the troubled year 139 B.C. when the Jews were first 
expelled from Rome, so were the astrologers and those who Sabazi louis 
cultu Romanos inficere mores conati sunt (°°). And when the beleaguered 
Claudius in the first year of his reign deprived the Jews of their rights of 
assembly, he simultaneously suppressed the collegia and took measures 
against the tauernae (°). At times of insecurity, less licence was given to 
troublesome groups. 

Tiberius’ action against the Jews in A.D. 19 has sometimes been seen as 
aberrant — at a time when he was still slavishly following the precepts of 


(94) Dio LVII.18.5. 

(95) Suer., Cal. 6. 

(96) VAL. Max. 1.3.3. For a recent discussion of this difficult text, see E. N. LANE, 
Sabazius and the Jews in Valerius Maximus : a Re-examination in JRS 69 (1979), p. 35-8. 
For the context of social unrest, see F. H. KRAMER, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics, 
Philadelphia, 1954, p. 58. 

(97) Dio LX.6.6-7. 
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Augustus, he apparently executed a complete volte face over the Jews. If my 
interpretation is correct, that supposition is quite untrue. Tiberius’ action was 
simply the conventional response of a beleaguered administration to a group 
which was deemed to be posing a threat to law and order. Augustus, faced 
with a similar situation, would probably have acted no differently — his 
attitude to externae religiones was completely conventional as his handling 
of the Isaic cult in the troublesome 20’s shows (°°). Although he allowed the 
Jews to practise their native religion, he never gave them carte blanche. Had 
they offended, they would doubtless have been punished for it. Crook, surely, 
has put the whole thing in a nutshell — “... if Jews were thought to be 
responsible for disturbances they got into trouble like everybody else” (°°). 
It is my contention that that is what happened in A.D. 19. 


The Open University in Scotland. Margaret H. WILLIAMS. 


(98) Dio LIV.6.6. 
(99) J. A. Crook, Law and Life of Rome, London, 1967, p. 280. 
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